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provement of the type "man." In many respects, therefore, we 
are opponents. 

In this discussion, many views expressed in Stein's thoughtful 
book, which has some defects, liave had to go unconsidered, and 
points of difference have naturally been given more prominence 
than points of agreement. This does not preclude us from ex- 
pressing the opinion that, in the bare attempt to bring out such a 
powerful book. Stein has earned the thanks of science. It has 
many really fine passages. Though one may not agree with him, 
his book will be read with great interest, and the reader will end it 
richer in new thoughts, and feel spurred on to action. " Social 
movements and philosophic social ideas further and advance 
each other" (247). This maxim is exemplified in Stein's work, 
which strongly emphasizes the idea of interaction. The present 
writer has not hesitated to take the position of an opponent when 
necessary, just because he assumes that the book will exert an 
influence. 

Finally, in closing this discussion, let us express a harmony with 

the author, which has too often been interrupted, in our common 

belief that " the motto of the development of civilization is per 

aspera ad astra " (776). 

Emil Reich. 
University of Vienna. 
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The Facts of the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. Translated by 
Julia Gulliver, Professor of Philosophy in Rockford College, 
and Edward Bradford Titchener, Sage Professor of Psychology in 
the Cornell University. 
Ethical Systems. By the same. Translated by Margaret Floy 
Washburn, Professor of Psychology and Ethics in Wells Col- 
lege. 

These volumes contain translations of the first two parts of 
Wundt's "System der Ethik," as published in revised form in 
18925 these two parts being the historical portion of the work, as 
distinguished from the constructive. It was doubtless wise to pub- 
lish these two divisions of the historical section in two separate 
volumes ; for, while their connection with each other and with the 
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rest of the "System" is very loose, each of them has an indepen- 
dent interest and value of its own. 

Their value is by no means equal. The second part forms a text- 
book of the history of Ethics ; the first forms a concise and very 
useful treatise on the general course of religious and social evolu- 
tion. The translators speak of " the boldness of their attempt to 
English a book so difficult, and moreover so German in its diffi- 
culty, as is this first part of Professor Wundt's 'Ethik;' . . . 
they hope that the result of their labor is a readable literalness, 
which may open what has hitherto been a sealed book to many 
English-speaking students of philosophy." The name of Professor 
Titchener by itself would be a sufficient guarantee for the success 
of the "attempt." Not all obscurities are removed ; but this was 
perhaps scarcely possible in the case of a writer who has been said 
to be, in some respects, "the Spencer of Germany." We note 
that the paging of the German edition is given, and good indices 
of subjects and names are provided. 

The first volume opens with a somewhat weak statement of the 
problems and methods of Ethics. Ethics is a " science of norms;" 
Logic is subordinated to it as in the last resort the only other 
Normwissenschaft, and as borrowing the " idea of the noxwi^ from 
Ethics. This mode of expression enables Wundt to avoid stating 
the most fundamental problem of Ethics. If he had said that 
Ethics is the science of degrees of worth, the question, "Worth 
for what?" would at once show that the real problem of Ethics is 
this: " What is the ideal of human personality which determines 
the worth of conduct, thought, feeling, — of every activity of con- 
sciousness ?' ' And the constant use of the ambiguous word ' * norm" 
tends to obscure the importance of the distinction between the 
ethical idea of good, or worth for an end, and that of right, or 
conformity with a rule or law (the distinction is referred to at the 
end of the volume, p. 333). The discussion of method results in 
what is now almost a truism, — we must combine the "empirical" 
and the "speculative" methods; in the practical as in the theoretical 
sphere, the thought which does not limit itself to thinking out the 
meaning of experience is empty ; and the experience whose mean- 
ing is not thus thought out is blind. 

Wundt thinks that the statement of the "facts of the moral 
life" must come first : hence he begins with psychology, but not 
the psychology of the individual consciousness. In his preface 
he implies that his study of the English "moral philosophers" 
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taught him the barrenness of this procedure: it is ethnic psy- 
chology on which supreme stress is laid. This may be taken as a 
recognition of the need of a genetic psychology of the general or 
collective mind. In carrying out this plan of exposition, Wundt 
begins with what is really a penetrating survey of anthropology and 
ethnology so far as they bear upon Ethics. He presents sound 
and suggestive conclusions grounded upon laborious and thoroughly 
adequate research ; but his readers have remarked that much of this 
first part is of more interest for the student of comparative mythology 
and prehistoric origins generally than for the student of Ethics. 

Of its four chapters, the first deals with the light thrown by lan- 
guage on the development of morality. The treatment here is 
slighter than the subject deserves. In Germany, where so much 
has been done for the psychological investigation of language in 
its relation to thought, one may justly expect something more than 
a general indication of how language confirms the view that moral 
ideas differentiate themselves from a sensuous basis and gradually 
grow in depth and inwardness. We notice with pleasure the very 
reasonable observations with which the chapter ends : 

" Man has always had the same kind of moral endowment.. 
[For] , first, the sensible qualities which the savage finds admirable 
are related both in emotional character and in causal connections 
to certain moral attributes approved by civilized man. Bodily 
health and physical strength have always constituted the normal sen- 
sible basis of spirit and courage and skill ; . . . from the very first, 
the prizing of physical strength has been accompanied by a prizing 
of the moral qualities associated with it. Again: from this similarity 
in the sensible endowment of the human consciousness there has 
finally arisen, as a matter of history, a similarity of moral concep- 
tions. Those who assert the contrary either draw an exaggerated 
picture of the primitive sensible stages of the moral consciousness,, 
or over-emphasize the specific toning and shading of the moral life 
that follow from the varying conditions of civilization and national 
character. ... In the last resort, the differences here are no greater 
than they are in the intellectual realm, where, in spite of all the 
multiplicity of views and schools, the universal validity of the laws- 
of thought remains unquestioned" (p. 46). 

Chapter II. deals with the influence of religion on the develop- 
ment of morality. "All ideas and feelings are religious which 
refer to an ideal existence, an existence which fully corresponds to- 
the wishes and needs of the human mind" (p. 59). Hence there. 
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can have been no race or tribe without religion, unless they were 
also without speech, inaagination, and feeling ; though, of course, 
" the lower the stage of development at which we can observe the 
ethnic consciousness, the more complete is the confusion of the re- 
ligious elements in the mental life with all its other constituents." 
The myth arises before the differentiation of religion has pro- 
ceeded far; hence it is the world-theory oi the primitive mind. 
Wundt argues with force that "all attempts to trace mythological 
phenomena to a single source come into conflict with experience, 
which refuses to be bound by the requirements of a system" (pp. 
71 ff.). As the religious ideal develops, two constituents appear in 
it : " one, in which the gods are regarded as ideal exemplars of 
human conduct ; and another, in which they are looked upon as the 
representatives of an ideal world-order" (p. 70). The first of 
these constituents has two roots : (i) any relation of man to man, 
in which on one side there is a recognized superiority of some kind 
or degree, becomes gradually transformed into a relation of man to 
God J (2) the "personifying apperception," giving rise to nature- 
myths. Wundt seems to regard the "personifying apperception" 
as an original mark of the human mind. "Its essential characteristic 
is the objectification of one's own consciousness ; where primitive 
man perceives a movement, he sees a will, whether residing in the 
moving object or lying behind it as a distinct being" (pp. 76, 85).* 
The terrifying features derived from the effects of mere power in 
nature, as a rule, prevent the nature-gods from attaining the rank 
of moral ideals (cf. especially the Semitic religions). " Under 
such circumstances, man's instinctive effort to shape in thought 
an ideal of what he considers virtuous and desirable seeks com- 
pensation in the worship of ancestors. And so we are able to 
understand the remarkable contrast of gloomy fear and loving ser- 
vice which runs through the religious conceptions and natural tradi- 
tions of the Semitic peoples after these different elements have 
become commingled" (p. 86). Gradually the union of the nature- 
gods with the natural phenomena, which are originally considered 
to be their outward embodiment, comes to be dissolved ; this ren- 
ders possible their humanization (with the hero-legend taking the 
place of the nature-myth) and ultimately their moralization. In the 
religions of civilization, the place of the more or less barbarous and 

* The origin and grounds of this supposed original quality of consciousness is 
a complex problem whose very existence is apparently ignored by Wundt. 
Vol. VIII.— No. 3 26 
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mythological hero is taken by an historical personality of excep- 
tional moral greatness ; but even then "the new ideal cannot al- 
together escape mythical transformation." "As hero-worship is a 
necessary development from a polytheistic nature-mythology, so is, 
this moral ideal of humanity, realized for thought in the unity of a 
powerful personality, the correlate of an ethically purified mono- 
theism. Christianity, in designating Christ as the mediator between 
God and man, has defined this position in terms that can be plainly 
read even through the obscurities of an intruding mythology" 
(p. 100). 

Parallel with the evolution of the idea of the gods as moral ideals 
goes the evolution of the idea of their moral guardianship of the 
world ; with the humanization of the nature-gods comes their guar- 
dianship. At first, this has no connection with the idea of a future 
life ; but afterwards the idea of a continued existence of the soul 
after death — an idea which had a purely non-moral origin — "came 
to have a close connection with Ethics as reinforcing one of the 
most essential constituents in the notion of a moral world-order, 
the ideas of reward and punishment" (p. 100). The history of 
this conception and its progressive moralization is briefly but ad- 
mirably sketched. 

This whole chapter is of real interest and importance, notwith- 
standing its brevity; because it clearly and concisely enforces a 
general view of the history of religion which can hardly be enforced 
too much at the present time, — in view of that tendency which 
finds an extreme and (I think) absurd expression in Grant Allen's 
"Evolution of the Idea of God." The more reasonable view is 
that religion grows with the ascent of man, with the growth of his 
nature in richness and power, in goodness and truth. To argue 
that morality has originated from religion would be as unjustifiable 
as to argue conversely that religion has originated from morality. 
The development of morality acts on that of religion ; for, whatever 
qualities man thinks to be of highest worth in himself, these he con- 
siders to be divine, and to be realized in the divine powers more 
fully than on earth among men ; and this conception reacts on the 
development of morality, because it leads to the creation of ideal 
exemplars, and to the idea of future rewards and punishments (cf, 
p. 125). 

Chapters III. and IV. deal with the social factors in morality 
which manifest themselves in custom {Sitte'). Wundt expounds the 
evolution of the different forms of social custom. He considers 
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that they were originally due to religious observances before all 
else ; the perception of their social utility could not arise until a late 
and retrospective period, though this perception is a condition of 
their modification and subsequent development. The many current 
theories, which regard the conscious perception of the social utility 
of a custom as the main factor determining its growth, err in assign- 
ing to a primitive stage an amount of conscious reflection which is 
possible only at a later stage (cf. pp. 133 to 135, 330, etc.). There 
is force in this contention of Wundt's; but surely the conscious 
pursuit of social ends cannot be altogether excluded from the 
primitive mind; and if so, then perception of the social conse- 
quences of conduct must have been from the beginning a factor in 
the specification of moral customs and rules. This is the socio- 
logical factor, which co-operates with and is inseparable from the 
psychological factor (the experience of the individual as such) and 
the biological (the experienced effects of conduct on merely physical 
welfare). 

Wundt's view — though it does not find explicit expression in this 
volume — seems to be that the most fundamental dynamic source of 
social and moral evolution consists in the constant striving of con- 
sciousness after a fuller realization of its life : this is a psychical, 
and not merely a biological law, and it invites comparison with 
Schopenhauer's Wille and Spinoza's Conatus. Wundt's tendency is 
to carry to excess this thoroughly sound fundamental principle, and 
hence to ignore the necessity of the co-operating principles which 
have just been mentioned. His bias is directly opposite to that of 
such an empiricist writer as Spencer, who ignores the law of grow- 
ing psychical energy, and lays supreme stress on the principles 
which Wundt practically leaves out of account. To have recog- 
nized the operation of this law is a great merit, at a time when the 
prevalent theories deny or at least ignore its existence ; but it is a 
serious error to explain social development on the assumption that 
this law is the only factor in it which is worth considering. The 
assumption does not vitiate Wundt's statement of the outward facts 
of social evolution ; but it makes him write as if he did not see the 
need of assigning any real causal conditions of the evolution. 

I think that another erroneous bias can be detected in Wundt's 
implicit use of this fundamental law. Not only in feeling and will 
can its operation be recognized, but in the sphere of reason also. 
Failure to see this will lead to the conception of this attribute of our 
nature as a mere push or impulse onwards, — a blind Wille zum 
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Leben. But if the law operates equally in thought, feeling, and 
will, then there is less difficulty in understanding how (from the 
dawn of conscious social life) the specification of authoritative 
moral customs can be in part moulded by the conscious experience 
of their social and other effects, through reflection on these conse- 
quences. Wundt, of course, does not deny that man's nature is 
social from the beginning (cf. p. 328) j but he underestimates the 
part played by reason (in its various stages of growth) in the 
expansion of social life. 

After the conclusion of the treatise on ethnic psychology, Wundt 
passes abruptly to the review of ethical theories (Vol. II.). The 
best part of this review is the account of the Continental schools. 
In this respect, as the translators remind us, the book will serve to 
supplement Professor Sidgwick's manual. Wundt also justly esti- 
mates modern utilitarianism ; but he seriously weakens his brief ac- 
count of English Ethics from Bacon to Hume by expounding the 
writers on the basis of some too rigid scheme, to which he seems to 
suppose that the "evolution" of their thought conforms itself. If 
the work were used as a text-book, it would be very necessary to 
supplement this part of it by Professor Sidgwick's exposition, or by 
Professor Bain's careful summaries of the particular ethical writings 
in his " Moral Science." 

It is impossible to dwell on the numerous passages which might 
be made the subject of critical remark. With a brief reference, 
therefore, to the author's general treatment of Kant and Hegel, we 
pass on to his " critical classification" of ethical systems. The ac- 
count of Kant brings out the view which Kant probably took of his 
own work ; but mention should have been made of the suggestions 
which Kant himself puts forward towards a less abstract view, — in 
particular, the pregnant conception of a kingdom of ends which is 
constituted by all moral beings as such. With regard to Wundt's 
account of Hegel, we must protest against the assumption, made by 
him, and constantly made by others, that a system so many-sided 
can be brought under and expressed by a single formula. Wundt 
observes that for Hegel the question at issue does not concern the 
perfection of the "single moral personality;" the development of 
morality coincides with "the objective historical development of 
the Absolute," and the source of morality lies in the absolute or 
universal world-reason which is shared in and actualized by indi- 
viduals, but develops by an inner necessity. Hegel disregards "the 
individual aspects of morality" (pp. 124 to 126). This is true; 
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but it is also true that for Hegel the individual aspects of morality 
are the essential aspects. In other words, there is no Hegelian 
system, or rigid scheme ; there are only Hegelian ideas, by which 
every constructive thinker of the present day is deeply influenced, 
either consciously or unconsciously, of his own free will or in spite 
of himself.* 

Wundt classifies ethical theories according to "motives," by 
which he seems to mean conceptions of the source (in feeling, 
understanding, or reason) of moral judgment ; and also according 
to their conceptions of the moral end. Heteronomous moral theories 
derive morality from political or religious "authority," thereby 
making the products of the moral consciousness into its causes. 
Intermediate theories illustrate the transition to the autonomous 
ethical systems, which derive their conceptions of the end from 
a consideration of human consciousness and its constituent factors. 
Of these systems the author indicates two main divisions : He- 
donism, in its individualistic, universalistic, and evolutionary 
forms, all of which he rejects, after vigorous criticism ; and meta- 
physical evolutionism, in its individualistic and universalistic forms. 
Wundt implicitly denies that Spencer, Stephen, and their followers 
are justified in arrogating to themselves the sole right to name the 
name of Evolution. The watchword of the theory of individualistic 
evolutionism (as in Leibnitz, Fichte, Schleiermacher) is " self-perfec- 
tion." Wundt considers that most theories of this type fail to 
give a positive content to the idea of perfection, and therefore run 
out into "egoism or utilitarianism." Of universalistic evolution- 
ism, Hegel's theory is the typical example ; against this he brings 
the criticism already mentioned. This antithesis of " individual 
and universal evolutionism' ' is unnatural, and is virtually withdrawn 
by Wundt himself. Thus, Schleiermacher and Krause are * ' moderate 
adherents" of the universalistic view (p. 189); and Herbart's 
theory of social ethics invites comparison with that of Hegel (p. 
138). The real question involved in the supposed antithesis is indi- 
cated when Wundt proceeds to remark: "these thinkers \_e.g., 
Schleiermacher] are inferior to the extreme supporters of the uni- 
versalistic theory, because while they postulate a relation between 



* It is symptomatic of the present state of thought in Germany that Wundt 
should almost apologize to his readers for having "some fundamental thoughts 
in common with the ethics of the speculative idealism which came after Kant." 
(Vol. I., pref., p. viii.) 
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the individual and the social will in which the latter maintains its 
independent significance, they do not show what the relation is, at 
least in such a manner as to satisfy our modern scientific require-, 
ments" (p. 189). An attempt at such a demonstration, the author 
informs us, is the subject of the constructive portions of his 
work. 

S. H, Mellone. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Practical Ethics. A Collection of Addresses and Essays. By 
Henry Sidgwick, Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. London : Sonnenschein ; New 
York: Macmillan, 1898. Pp. vi., 260. 

Professor Sidgwick would, perhaps, not object to be described 
as a teacher of ethics according to general principles. Neither 
those who heard some of the addresses contained in the present 
volume, nor those who will read it, can fail to be impressed by the 
courage and loftiness of mind with which the claims of rational 
principle and the need for justification by reasonable argument are 
maintained by the author in every sphere which he touches. The 
address, for example, on the Morality of Strife will convey to the 
reader, as it did to those who heard it, a just conception of what is 
too commonly disregarded, — the ethical value of sheer intelligence, 
of the mere understanding by the parties to any dispute of the 
true point and bearing of the controversy, and of the real nature 
of the claims put forward on either side. We hear so much of 
the duty of sympathy and kindliness that it is both pleasant and 
wholesome to be reminded that especially under the conditions of 
modern democracy perhaps the first duty of all is to make the 
effort to understand. The reader will learn from this volume how 
to uphold the supremacy of reason, and to argue upon problems of 
practical ethics acutely, fully, and dispassionately, according to 
general ideas and principles. The spirit is the spirit of Mill and 
Bentham, as Professor Sidgwick would probably admit ; but it is 
transformed by a range of philosophical knowledge very diiferent 
from theirs and by an experience of criticism which transcends 
their horizon. If I proceed to make the observations which occur 
to me from the point of view with which I am familiar, it is merely 
because I presume that this is the best service which I in particular 
can render to the readers of this Journal. 

What do I mean, it will naturally be asked, by the reservation 



